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Ianeous fragments. The translation of the Gathas is accompanied by many 
remarks which partly endeavor to support the translation and partly give devi- 
ating opinions of other scholars. The translation is closely literal, but filled 
out and rounded as to form by the free use of additions. When it is read with 
a critical eye, it will be observed that the translator occasionally strove after a 
more pleasing effect, but as we lose the metrical flow of the original entirely, 
such an effort to put the rendering somewhat on a level with the original in 
this respect becomes a real necessity. 

Each hymn is preceded by a synopsis, and the author's talent (certainly 
acquired by theological studies) in following the often twisted train of thoughts 
and disentangling them has proved eminent here. He reminds one of an 
excellent interpreter of the Old Testament, who, when striving to interpret 
difficult psalms or doubtful passages from the prophets, must often try with 
all possible sagacity, but also with the greatest love and devotion for his task, 
and with a great faculty of after-feeling, to find out the hidden connexion of 
ideas and to put it in due light. 

In fine, this translation is based throughout on solid studies and on a care- 
ful use of the existing materials. In a department of science where, in spite 
of many successful co-operating endeavors, much is still left to be done, a work 
like the present will certainly be efficacious, and we gladly acknowledge 
having drawn from it ourselves ample instruction and impulse for further 
inquiry. In a subject so much disputed as the Gathas are, it is inevitable that 
some of the views delivered in the introduction, as well as several parts of the 
translation, will meet with contradiction. When proceeding from earnest 
scholars, whose only aim is truth, contradiction has its rights and will be 
useful to science. But when proceeding from dilettanti who have come forward 
with studies half or less than half completed, and who are nevertheless con- 
sulted by a public which is ignorant as regards the innermost laws of science, 
contradiction is surely to be complained of. But the hard-working specialist 
may console himself with the consciousness that he has himself honestly 
striven to do his duty and that he has searched earnestly for the truth. There- 
fore we have the wish and firm hope that a book whereon its author has set a 
good portion of his lifetime (more than ten years) may find many attentive, 
thinking, and unprejudiced readers. 
Jena, February 9, 1889. EOGEN WlLHELM. 

A New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles ; founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray. Part IV, Sect, i, Bra-Byz, completing Vol. I (A and B) ; Sect. 
2, C-Cass, commencing Vol. II. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1888. 

Part IV of the New English Dictionary has been too long unnoticed in this 
Journal. It is, as seen above, divided into two sections, completing Vol. I 
and commencing Vol. II. With the first section is issued the preface and 
introduction to Vol. I. The latter has been noticed with Part I in this 
Journal (V 361) ; the former is, in part, new and is dated April, 1888. The 
plan of the work is familiar to all readers of the Journal, and it remains 
but to note progress as the work is issued from time to time. 
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The letters A and B include 31,254 words (A 15,123, B 16,131), divided as 
follows: main words, 22,232 ; special combinations, 4292 ; subordinate words, 
4730; and the main words are classified as current, 15,380; obsolete, 5982; 
and imperfectly naturalized or alien, 870. It will thus be seen that a little 
more than one-fourth of the whole number of main words are obsolete, more 
in A than in B, so that the editor says : " Fewer of the Old English and Norman 
words have dropped out of use than of the much more recent learned importa- 
tions of the Renascence, which, after a short literary life, perished before the 
end of the seventeenth century." Any reader of late sixteenth and of seven- 
teenth century prose can corroborate this statement, and it is a blessing that 
this has happened, for otherwise the vocabulary of the language would have 
been much more highly Latinized than it is. The editor says further : " It is 
also worthy of note that, of the whole English vocabulary on record since the 
twelfth century (so far as A and B show), more than three-fourths [even of 
main words nearly three-fourths] is still in current use "; and " the general 
fact furnishes striking evidence of the continuity and general identity of our 
language during seven centuries." Why then is the historical study of the 
language still tabooed in so many institutions of learning, and, even where 
recognized, too often looked at askance, and relegated to a subordinate posi- 
tion in the requirements for college honors, so that, as Professor Toller, of the 
Victoria University, England, writes (in a recent private lettter which I take 
the liberty of quoting) : " English is a sister of Latin and Greek all allow in 
theory, but when it is a question of going into society, English is Cinderella. 
I hope, however, the glass slipper and the prince are somewhere in the 
future ! " 

The Preface refers, further, to the question of admission or exclusion of 
proper names and their derivatives, the unsettled spelling and pronunciation 
of certain words, and the general difficulties of the work, quoting on this point 
from Dr. Johnson's Preface, but these difficulties have been enhanced a 
thousand-fold since Dr. Johnson's time, for so much more is now required. 
The editor may be commended for his caution, and his fearlessness in writing 
" derivation unknown," wherever necessary, for it is well not to be cocksure of 
everything. In another point the system adopted deserves commendation. 
While commenting on the fact that the vocabulary of this Dictionary " will be 
found to be, even in its modern words, much more extensive than that of any 
existing Dictionary," the editor well adds : " In connexion with this, it has to 
be borne in mind that a Dictionary of the English Language is not a Cyclo- 
paedia : the Cyclopaedia describes things ; the Dictionary explains words, and 
deals with the description of things only so far as is necessary in order to fix 
the exact significations and uses of words." It is doubtful whether the two 
can be satisfactorily combined, and the effort to do both may result in the 
proverbial " falling between two stools." 

The Appendix to the Preface contains the names of the sub-editors and of 
those readers who have contributed at least 1000 quotations. In the latter list 
it is interesting to find several names of residents in this country, although 
not so many as might be desired. The great Dictionary should represent the 
work, as well as the vocabulary, of both branches of the English-speaking 
race. In respect to the latter point little difference will be found to exist, but 
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some words of local origin in this country are used, and therefore should be 
duly recorded. A cursory examination has been made in respect to this point 
with satisfactory results. A few words developed during the late Civil War 
may be cited : Bummer is characterized as " U. S. slang;' and its definition is 
given in the first quotation from the Pall Mall Gazette, 23 Sept., 1865. The 
corresponding verb, however, as in to bum around, is not included among other 
verbs of like spelling. It may be remarked just here in passing, for the benefit 
of our purists, that Bumble-bee is noted as a good word from 1530 on ; we need 
not be restricted to humble-bee. Bushwhacker and its cognates are also " U. S." 
found in the sense of " backwoodsman " in Irving as early as 1809, and in its 
transferred military sense in Macmillan's Magazine for June, 1862. The color 
Butternut is defined as " of a brownish-grey," and explained as " the color of 
the Southern uniform in the American War of Secession." This is liable to 
convey a wrong impression. For the benefit of our English friends it may be 
stated here that the color of the Southern uniform was a bluish-grey, and that 
the uniforms furnished by some of the States to their troops were of a butternut, 
i. e., brownish, color ; so that, when the writer in the Cornhill Magazine for 
January, 1863, speaks of "The regiments in homespun grey and butternut 
that trail dustily through the high streets [of Richmond]," he means two 
entirely different colors. The earliest quotation for the color is from Mrs. 
Stowe's Pearl Orr's Island (1861). A "Butternut" is defined, from The Times 
of 6 March, 1863, as "one who sympathizes with the South." We have not 
yet reached "Copperhead" in the second Section of this Part, but, as is well 
known, that word was much more common in this signification. In this Section 
" Carpet-bagger" a war-product, receives due recognition. ' These words illus- 
trate the attention that has been paid to including American words of recent 
origin. Another American product that has crossed the water and gotten into 
the Dictionary is Butterine, first advertised in The Grocer for March, 1874, 
and in Parkes's Manual of Practical Hygiene (1878) we find: "A substance 
from New York has lately made its appearance in the market under the name 
of butterine." But as illustrating two points, that quotations for the use of 
words are still being accumulated as the work progresses, and that our English 
brethren can coin words as well as Americans, I quote the last example, from 
a newspaper of 14 July, 1887 : " The dairy farmers scored heavily against the 
butterinists by securing the substitution of the word ' margarine ' for ' butterine ' 
in the bill for regulating the sale of imitation butter." The editor has not 
ventured to include the noun 'Bulterinist,' but there is an example to his hand, 
not a year old when this Part was issued, so that it is, perhaps, one of the 
latest word-formations in present English speech. 

Perhaps it will surprise some Americans to find the word Bug as applied to 
an insect marked " Now chiefly dial, and in U. S.," though the quotations 
reach back to 1642. It but shows that we still preserve words in everyday use 
that are obsolescent in England. " The U. S. slang ' a big bug' for an aristo- 
crat, ' swell,' " is assigned to Bug, sb. 1 — bogy, " though regarded by those who 
use it as referring to Bug, sb?"; but " U. S. fire-bug" is included under Bug, 
sb. 2 = insect. It may be added that the etymology of this Bug is unknown ; 
that of the former, in use from the fourteenth century bugge to eighteenth cen- 
tury, is " possibly from Welsh bwgz=. a ghost"; the word " now survives only 
in the compound Bugbear" 
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This must suffice for a very inadequate notice of this valuable work. It is a 
work that no library can dispense with, and it is replete with information and 
interest on every page. The sole drawback is " the element of time," which, 
the editor says, " still remains inexorable," but he adds, " since the close of 
Volume I, it has been the aim of the editor and his staff to maintain such a 
regular rate of progress as will ensure the production of one Part a year." In 
that event we may soon look for Part V, but even at that rate it will be twenty 
years before the work can be finished. This is sailing too close to the wind, 
and for the benefit of those of us who may have no use for mundane dictiona- 
ries by that time, as well as to secure the completion of the work by the present 
efficient editor and his staff, we may express the hope that it may be found 
possible to increase materially this rate of progress. We would not have the 
work slurred to effect this, but perhaps an increase of working force may 
expedite it. 

James M. Garnett. 

Chaucer. The Minor Poems. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D. 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1888. 

We at last have a complete and critical edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, 
and are indebted for it to Professor Skeat, the indefatigable worker. It will 
be sufficient to describe just what this edition is, and to commend it to all 
Fachmanner. After an Introduction of lxxxvi pages, follow XXIII poems, 
occupying pages 1-222 ; the Notes fill pp. 223-404, the Glossarial Index, pp. 
405-451, and the Indexes of Proper Names and of Subjects Explained in the 
Notes, pp. 452-462. 

The Introduction is very full and complete, giving the testimony of Chaucer, 
Lydgate, Shirley, the scribes of the MSS, and Caxton, to Chaucer's works. 
The early editions of Chaucer's works are next enumerated, the table of con- 
tents of Stowe's edition (1561) — Part I, reprinted matter, and Part II, Stowe's 
additions — is given, and the poems contained in each Part are discussed. The 
poems added in Speght's editions of 1598 and 1602, and those in Dr. Morris's 
edition of 1866, are next considered. Then follow a complete list of the MSS, 
about forty in number, nearly all of which have been printed in the Chaucer 
Society's publications, and remarks upon some of the most important MSS at 
Oxford (6), Cambridge (4), and London (10), after which each of the twenty- 
three poems is considered at greater or less length, filling some forty pages of 
the Introduction. 

The last three poems are printed as an Appendix. No. XXI is copied by 
Shirley in MS Harl. 78 as a continuation of the " Complaint to Pity," and its 
lines are so numbered in Furnivall's " Odd-texts of Chaucer's Poems," but 
Stowe's edition of 1561 prints it as a separate poem. Prof. Skeat says that it 
has nothing to do with the " Complaint to Pity," and is a succession of metrical 
experiments, two fragments furnishing " the sole example, in English literature 
of that period, of the use of terza rima, obviously copied from Dante ; and 
Chaucer was the only writer who then had a real acquaintance with that author." 
Nos. XXII and XXIII are additions made by Prof. Skeat, discovered by him 
while searching various MSS of Chaucer's Minor Poems in the British Museum. 
They are both in Shirley's handwriting, though they are not claimed by Shirley 



